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970 THE AMERICAN JOUEKAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 

The Laws of War on Land. By Thomas Erskine Holland. Oxford: 
The Clarendoa Press. 1908. 

Article I of the convention concerning the laws and customs of war 
on land adopted by the Hague Conference of 1899 provided that — 

The High Contracting Parties shall issue instructions to their armed land 
forces, which shall be in conformity with the " Regulations respecting the laws 
and customs of war on land " annexed to the present convention. 

In conformity with this provision the British Government published, 
in the year 1904, a handy little manual containing the laws and customs 
of war on land as defined by the Hague convention of 1899. The prepa- 
ration of the manual was intrusted to Professor Holland, who endeavored 
and succeeded within the compass of 106 articles to codify the laws and 
customs of war, using the provisions of the Hague convention as a basis 
and supplementing them by the Geneva Convention, the Declaration of 
St. Petersburg, • and the various declarations of the First Conference. 
As was to be expected, portions of the subject were untouched by these 
conventions and declarations. Therefore Professor Holland codified 
existing custom and practice so as to complete and round out the pro- 
visions. The official texts were printed in heavy type, whereas his own 
additions were in ordinary type. The reader, therefore, was able at a 
glance to see in how far the laws and customs of war have been codified 
by international agreement and in how far unwritten law and custom 
enter into the laws of war. 

Professor Holland has taken advantage of the Second Hague Con- 
ference to revise his code of 1904, i. e., the various conventions deal- 
ing with the laws and customs of war adopted at the last conference, 
such as Convention III regulating the outbreak of hostilities; Conven- 
tion IV, the revision of the convention of 1899 concerning the laws and 
customs of war; and Convention V, concerning the rights and duties of 
neutral powers and persons in time of war. The Geneva Convention of 
1906 has superseded the Geneva Convention of 1864 and 1868, and 
Professor Holand, who was a delegate to the convention of 1906, naturally 
avails himself of its provisions. 

A careful comparison of Professor Holland's code of 1904 with his 
revised code of 1908 shows, first, that the latter has been increased by 
from 104 articles to 140 (139) ; that the arrangement of the articles has 
been varied; that the order of the revised convention of 1907 has been 
followed, with a few trifling exceptions; and that the articles due to 
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Professor Holland have been retained, with slight modification of their 
wording, where their subject-matter was unafEected by the conventions of 
the Second Conference. Professor Holland's little work of 1904 was a 
sound, conservative piece of work and subsequent and ample reflection 
has confirmed the views then formed and expressed. The book of 1908 
preserves the distinctive features of its predecessor — namely, the indi- 
vidual contributions by Professor Holland are printed in ordinary type, 
conventional provisions in heavy type. Where, however, a provision 
seems to be inconsistent with generally accepted authority or with reason 
Professor Holland has in the present work inclosed it in brackets, so 
that the reader is warned in advance of its doubtful nature. In 1904 
each article was annotated and in 1908 Professor Holland has retained 
much of his previous annotation, but has enlarged it in order to render 
it more adequate. The comment, however, is admirably brief, for the 
code of 140 (139) articles, with comment, takes up but 58 pages of the 
book. 

The appendix is not the least valuable part of the work and consists of 
brief notes; of national instructions as to the laws of war on land; his- 
torical notes on the diplomatic acts which relate to war on land (Geneva 
conventions of 1864, 1906 ; Declaration of St. Petersburg, 1868 ; Hague 
conventions concerning the laws of war on land, 1899, 1907; the Hague 
declarations of 1899, 1907; the Hague Convention III of 1907; the 
Hague Convention I of 1907) ; the French text of the final act of the 
Peace Conference of 1907 ; also the eight diplomatic acts bearing on the 
law of war on land, with translations ; and lists of powers which are par- 
ties to the eight diplomatic acts. This valuable matter is compressed 
within 73 pages, and the work closes with an adequate index. 

The introductory chapter not only explains the method followed in the 
book, but has valuable suggestions concerning the form which diplomatic 
agreements should assume. 

The work of Professor Holland can not be too highly commended and 
welcomed, for monographs on certain limited fields of international law 
are necessary and general codification should be preceded by careful 
comprehensive codifications of the expert. The only slip noticed by the 
reviewer is on page 39 and consists, it would seem, of a misprint, for 
article 66 is followed logically and necessarily by article 68. Number 67 
is lacking, which will doubtless be corrected by a renumbering of the 
articles in a new edition. 

James Beown Scott. 



